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HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—IX. Epwasgp VI. 


enn 


Tue reign of Edward VI., so remarkable for the change 
effected in the character and dispositions of the people, 
through the means adopted to promote learning and 
the arts of peace, is necessarily undistinguished by 
any improvements or alterations of particular import- 
ance in military affairs. Devotedly attached to learning, 
alive to the necessity of educating the people, and deeply 
interested, above all, in the great work of carrying on the 
Reformation, Edward had little inclination for the chival- 
rous exercises which had enlivened his father’s court. 
Instead, therefore, of appointing ‘Gentle passages of arms,’ 
and sending challenges to all the courts of Europe to meet 
him and his nobles in tilt and tourney, he was intent upon 
the means of encouraging literature, of promoting the fine 
arts, and extending commerce. It will be needless to 
dwell on the qualifications of this young prince for the 
important tasks he undertook. All writers concur in ex- 
tolling the perfections of his mind and person, which at a 
very early age received the encomiums of his contem- 
poraries. His tutor in the theory of government and 
state affairs, William Thomas, thus speaks of him :—“ If 
ye knew the towardness of that young prince, your hearts 
would melt to hear him named, and your stomach abhor 
the malice of them that would him il ; the beautifullest 
creature under the sun; the wittiest, the most amiable, 
and the ges thing of all the world. Such a spirit of 
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capacity, learning the things taught him by his school 

masters, that oie wonder to pa ary A, a 

hath such a grace in posture and gesture of gravity w 

he comes into a presence, that it should seem he were 

already a father, and yet h he not the age of ten 
ears, a thing undoubtedly much rather to be seen than 
elieved.”” 

Edward was born at Hampton Court, on the 12th of 
October, 1537. He had been “ brought up,” as he tells 
us himself in his Journal, “ till he came to six fm old, 
among the women.” He was then placed under the tuition 
of Dr. Cox and Mr. Cheke, two “ well-learned men, who 
sought to bring him up in learning of tongues, of the 
scripture, of philosophy, and all liberal sciences.” Burnet 
states thas Cox was appointed “to bé his preceptor for 
his manners, and the knowledge of philosophy and divi- 
nity ; the other for the tongues and mathematics.” An- 
other of the persons entrusted with the care of his educa- 
tion, according to Strype, was Sir Anthony Cook, “ famous 
for his five learned daughters,” He had also masters 
for the French and other accomplishments. 
In all these studies he had made an uncommon progress 
for his years, and had been distinguished for a docility and 
diligence that would have been remarkable even in one 
who was not a prince and an heir tothe throne. He'was 
so forward in his learning, that noemets s \eiitics 
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old he wrote letters to his father in Latin and Freneh, and 
frequently to his sisters and others, and this not as a task 
or from vanity, but from inclination and to advance him- 
self in the knowledge of languages. At the age of thirteen 
he was well versed in several tongues, and studied Aris- 
totle’s ‘ Ethics,’ Cicero’s ‘ Philosophy,’ &c. 

Besides the learning he had acquired by perseverance 
and study, he has been commended for the mildness and 
amiability of his disposition ; yet the contradictions which 
we.so often meet with in historical documents, leave us 
- in’ this instance uncertain whether he is deserving of the 
full meed of applause which the supposed possession of 
such qualities has procured him. Several incidents in 
his reign, such as the punishment of the Roman Catholics, 
and the burning of others disaffected to the reformed re- 
ligion, may be attributed rather to his council than to 
him, since, though he gave his sanction to such proceed- 
ings, the facts may be supposed to haye heen so repre- 
sented to him as to require the adoption of the course 
pursued. But there are other points in his history which 
would lead us to imagine him deficient in that amiability 
and ingenuous affection for which he has been extolled. 
His conduct on the attainder of his uncle, and throughout 
the proceedings consequent thereon, do not appear to be 
the promptings of a warm and tender heart. While 
Somerset lay condemned to death, the king was enjoying 
the merry festivities and pastimes of Christmas; the Lord 
of Misrule had contrived so well, “both in show of sundry 
sights and devices of rare invention, and in aets of divers 
interludes, and matters of pastime played by persons, as 
not only satisfied the common sort, but also were 
well liked and allowed by the council, and othegs of skill 
in the like pastimes, but best of all by the young king 
himself.”” Other shows and sports of the season are re- 
corded at some length by the king himself in his Journal, 
with a spirit at sad variance with the cold laconic 
way in which, some few days after—on the 22nd of Janu- 
ary—he notes that “the Duke of Somerset had his head 
cut off on Tower Hill, between eight and nine o’clock in 
the morning!” Such an entry seems inconsistent with 
an amiable and gentle disposition, yet mildness of tha- 
racter is not often unallied to a cold and apathetic tempera- 
ment ; and such, perhaps, could we see clearly, was that 
of Edward VI. 

The ease with which he complied with the demands of 
those about him, and especially the readiness with which 
he fell into the plans of the Duke of Northumberland 
with respect to the succession (by which his sisters, to 
whom he always professed to be so much attached, would 
be exeluded from the throne), are additional evidences of 
his indifference and want of feeling. 

But perhaps we are dwelling too strongly on these 
points in his character ; it is presumptuous to expect that 
our admiration should be completely unalloyed ; and since 
perfection, even in princes, has never yet been found in 
man, we should be content to set forth as an example to 
others him whom every one considers to have been the 
best prince of his time. 

Mr. Sharon Turner, in summing up his character, 
makes the following observation :—* His mild disposition, 
his intelligent mind, his acquisitions of knowledge, his 
unfeigned piety, his patriotic spirit, and his ambition of 
doing good, promised a reign of no ordinary individual 
excellence and political prosperity; but as he had acted 
so little fur himself, and when he did so, had not always 
displayed that judgment and moral firmness without 
which even virtue will not pass from the intention effi- 
ciently into the act, we are not authorised to assert that 
= maturity, “ee ren it, would have realised 

or have dimini the imperfections of his 
= ra 


The armour in the Tower of thie date to which the 
name of Edward VI. is attached, has nothing particular 
to distinguish it from the armour commonly worn at the 
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time, except that it is “russeted,” an effect produced by 
oxidizing and then smoothing the surface of the metal, 
It is also highly enriched with gold, which has here a 
much more beautiful appearance than when inlaid on 
black. Russet armour a also this advantage, that it 
could be kept clean much more easily than polished steel, 
A very fine specimen of this kind of armour is in the 
possession of Llewellyn Meyrick, Esq., by whom it was 
obtained from a chateau in Brie, which belonged to the 
Ducs de Longueville. 

One striking distinction in the form of armour of this 
period is to be found in the breastplate, the tapul of which, 
from having at first bulged out at the breast, had gradp- 
ally descended, and now projected from the very bottom 
of the breastplate, having very much the appearance of a 
peascod, from which this form of the breastplate became 
named. Instances of this form are to be found in the 
brass plate of John Spellman, in Narburgh church, Nor- 
folk ; also in the monument of Sir Ralph Sadeler, in 
Hertfordshire ; and in that of the Smyths, in Ashford 
church, Kent. 

Sir 8. L. Meyrick describes a curious helmet of this 
period in the armoury at Goderich Court, which deserves 
to be mentioned here. In ordinary helmets, the beaver 
ig raised to uncover the face, but in this it falls down to 
the chin to effect this purpose. On the top plate of it is 
a horizontal bar, which, meeting the umbril when up, 
forms the visor. The beaver is formed of three pieces, 
which, when covering the face, hold by as many little 
catches, 

The beaver is made to take off and on, and when off 
there appear three bars, joined at the bottom by a con- 
cave piece to cover the chin, and fastened to the umbril 
by a wire, on removing which the bars may be taken 


The figure of Edward in the Tower carries a mace in 
his right hand, while he points with his left to some ob- 
ject respecting which he is supposed to be giving his 
orders. The mace, however, was seldoin used at this period, 
the pistel being substituted in its stead ; which, also, in 
course of a short time, came to supply the place of the 
estoc, or small stabbing sword. The pistol had been for 
some time previous to this used in conjunction with the 
mace, forming a double weapon, so that when the pistol 
had been fired it might immediately be brought into use 
asamace. These pistols were called “dags,” as “long,” 
“short,” and “ pocket dags,”"—a curious term for a fire- 
arm, as the French “ dague,” from which it has been 
supposed to have been derived, signifies a small sword or 
dagger; yet it is not a little singular that in Italian, 
* pistolese,”” from which it is generally supposed our name 
for a small kind of fire-arm was derived, means merely a 
great dagger, or wood-knife. 


BURGHLEY HOUSE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Concluded from No. 527.} 
WE now pass to the new state bed-room, or second George 
room, in which is a bed that has been considered to be the 
most magnificent in Europe. It stands upwards of twenty 
feet high, the top forming a dome, supported at each angle 
by lofty carved and gilt columns springing from tripod 
pedestals. Over the dome is a large. plume of ostrich 
feathers delicately worked in wood, and the edges tinged 
with gold. The hangings contain 250 yards of beauti- 
fully striped coral-coloured velvet, lined with 900 yards 
of white satin. The bedstead is independent of the 
canopy, and by means of simple. machinery easily re- 
movable, when the whole of the remaining part assumes 
the appearance of a splendid throne, This superb piece 
of furniture cost nearly 3000/. The chimney-piece here 
is very beautiful, composed of red and white marble, 
ornamented with a tablet representing the sacrifice of a 
goat ; the metal-work attached is inlaid with silver. The 
ceiling is painted with subjects chiefly from the heathen 
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mytho.ogy, by Verrio. Among the pictures in this room 
is one by West, of Agrippina with the ashes of Germa- 
nicus, a rich composition, with a nobleness in the figures, 
and in some of them real feeling. Leaving this room we 
are ushered into the great drawing or third George room, 
which is very rich in paintings. There is an excellent 
portrait of a Venetian, by Sophonisba Angusciola, of the 
Lombard school; a painting of great effect, by Michael 
Angelo da Caravaggio, “Peter denying Christ ;’ and a 
icture of ‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ a great work, 

vy N. Poussin. The room also contains a Medusa’s 
head, iu white marble, by Nollekens, a copy of the Port- 
land Vase, &c. The fourth George room contains two 
landscapes by Claude Lorraine, remarkably long and 
narrow in shape, of the middie period of the master, and 
are peculiarly charming by composition, force, and fresh- 
ness of tone. There ate also various other works of great 
value. ‘ Christ deliveting the keys to St. Peter in the 
presence of St. John atid the two Marys,’ is by Giovanni 
Bellini, of the Venetian school. It is a very finished work 
of the later period of the master, extremely noble and 
refined in feeling, and delicately executed in a bright 
tone. ‘ Gathering the Manna,’ by Giacopo Bassano, is a 
rich, carefully executed, very well coloured picture: ‘ The 
Prodigal’s Return,’ by the same artist, is a remarkably 
good work. A Magdalen, by Baroccio, of the Roman 
school, is a genuine and good picture. We may last 
mention a picture by Guercino, ‘ Jacob receiving the 
bloody coat of Joseph,’ which is véry carefully executed, 
and remarkably clear in its colouring. The fifth George 
room is devoted, in painting, to the works of Verrio, the 
walls as well as the ceiling being covered with his pro- 
ductions. It contains besides, a model, by Nollekens, of 
Nidbe and her Children, and various sculptures, antiqui- 
ties, &c. Passing from hence we find the grand staircase, 
or, as it has been somewhat startlingly designated, the Hell, 
from the poetic representations of the Tartarus of the 
heathens, paitted by Verrio on the ceiling. It would be 
scarcely possible to find a more striking cohtrast between 
the style of two different masters than is furnished here 
by the ceiling painted by Verrio and the walls painted 
by Stothard. The last includes three large pictures by 
this gifted artist: ‘The Banquet given by Cleopatra to 
Mark Anthony ;’ *‘ Orpheus leading the shade of Eury- 
dice from the Infernal Regions ;’ and ‘The Terrors of 
War.’ Here we find all Stothard’s poetry of invention, all 
his grace of attitude, but also much of the feebleness of his 
drawing, which the large dimensions of the pictures make 
but too apparent. On the top of the staircase stands a 
boy on the back of a dolphin, in marble, by Nollekens. 
We are now conducted from the staircase into a saloon, 
the east end of which brings us once more into the great 
hall; crossing to its west end we find the dining-room, 
the ceiling of which is supported by four richly gilt Co- 
rinthian pillars. The chimney-piece, of white marble, is 
beautifully inlaid and supported by Siena marble. 
Here, on magnificent sideboards, is an extraordinary 
display of plate, including four very large silver dishes, 
presents made to the earls of Exeter when officiating as 
almeners at the coronations of James I1., Anne, and 
George I., and a silver cistern, said to be the lurgest of 
its kind in England, containing 3400 ounces of silver. 
Here too the paintings are alike numerous and admirable. 
* Diogenes on the point of throwing away his drinking- 
cup as useless,’ is by Murillo, a picture conceived with 
great skill in the natural manner of his beggar-boys, yet 


- rather dark, especially in the shadows. ‘ The Passage of 


the Israelites through the Red Sea,’ by Benedetto Casti- 
glione, is, by its size, the richness of the composition, and 
the careful execution, a capital picture of the master. 
‘The Wise Men’s Offering,’ by Licinio Pordenone, is a 
rich and admirable picture. Speaking of this, and the 
othér work of the same master at Burghley, ‘ The Find- 
ing of Moses,’ M. Waagen says, I do not know any gal- 
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lery which can boast two such works of this rare master, 
here erroneously called Bassano. In ‘The Finding of 
Moses,’ by Andrea Schiavone, in this room, the composi- 
tion is very graceful, and the heads more than usually 
animated. There is, lastly, a landscape by Hubima, 


wit the figures by Ostade, of the best time of the master. 


The other rooms we are about to mention are not gene- 
rally shown to visitors; we shall therefore pass hastily 
over their contents. The marble hall is sumptuously 
furnished, and contains some paintings, books, &c. Inthe 
blue drawing-room are a picture of ‘The Marriage of St. 
Catherine,’ by Andrea Schiavone, pleasing in the leading 
lines, glowing in the colouring, and ‘The Entombment,’ 
by Tintoretto, a picture warm in the colouring, and noble 
in its character and composition. The green dressing- 
room contains several interesting pictures: ‘ Queen Eli- 
zabeth at an advanced age,’ by Marcus Gerards; she 
seems to have been quite in a dignified mood when she 
sat for this picture. Coldness and pride are expressed 
in those sharp features. The picture appears very taste- 
less with the rich stiff lace ruff, and with the excess of 
ornaments of all kinds, jewels, pearls, &e. A picture by 
Le Sueur, ‘ Mary Magdalen anointing the feet of Christ,’ 
is in the pure taste and true feeling which distinguishes 
Le Sueur from most of the French artists. ‘The Nati- 
vity ’ of Carlo Dolce is very excellent in composition, 
force, and fullness of colour, as well as in its delicate 
finishing. Another picture on the same subject in this 
room is, says M. Waagen, by Albert Durer, although 
attributed at Burghley to Herri de Bles: it is a small 
but beautiful picture. In the japan closet we find a 
very graceful; warm, cleatly coloured picture, by Albano, 
‘Galatea combing her hair,’ and a portrait of the famous 
Lord Burleigh, by Marcus Gerards. In the glass cases 
or cabinets there are a great number of pictures, com- 
prising an excellent collection of miniatures and enamels, 
among which are masterpieces by the celebrated Petitot, 
Isaac Oliver, and John Hoskins. The crimson velvet 
bed-room is hung with tapestry representing subjects 
from Alsop’s Fables, and the dressing-room attached 
contains a portrait of William Cavendish, duke of New- 
castle, executed with great delicacy and elegance. In the 
libraries are some valuable manuscripts, and a great number 
of rare books, also some antique Roman altars. Besides 
all the rooms we have mentioned, those appropriated to 
the use of the superior servants abound with pictures, 
although generally of little value, being copies. The 
total number of rooms in this immense structure, accord- 
ing to the ‘Guide to Burghley House,’ is 145, all of 
which are appropriately furnished and kept in perfect 
order. 

The kitchen, a noble vaulted Gothic building, mea- 
suring 48 feet by 30, and lofty in proportion, stands, 
with several other buildings, detached from the principal 
part of the house. At a short distance west of the mans 
sion is an elegant bridge, by Brown, with lions couchant 
at the four corners; and by this artist were the park- 
grounds laid out with a success in scenic effect equal to 
his best efforts, and ornamented with summer-house, 
grottoes, &e. The north front of the house cémmands 
a view of a wide tract of country over the river Welland. 
From the south the prospect: is still more extensive, 
being bounded by ‘different places in the counties of 
Rutland, Leicester, and Lincoln. In the house and 
grounds there yet remain many objects worthy of atten- 
tion, but our space forbids our entering more into detail ; 
we have enumerated all ihe more important, and the 
remainder are easily better ascertained on the spot. 


Dispatch.—True dispatch is a rich thing; for time is the 
measure of business, as money is of wares; and business is 
bought at a dear hand where there is small dispatth.— 
Bacon's Essays. 
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AVIGNON. 





[Avignon and the old Bridge over the Riéne.] 


Tue pleasant situation of Avignon, the charms of the 
country which surrounds it, adorned with meadows, or- 
chards, and mulberry-plantations, the beauty of the 
women, and the vivacity and liveliness of the population, 
together with its historical associations, render it a de- 
serving object of interest to the continental traveller. It 
is, however, above four hundred miles from Paris, lying 
in a direction south-south-east of the capital, and is 
therefore chiefly visited by those who intend making the 
tour of Italy. Hence the interest with which it is 
regarded is perhaps eclipsed by subsequently visiting 
cities of still greater renown. Avignon is eight degrees 
south of London, and has to a considerable degree all the 
characteristics of the south. On the western side the Rhdne 
flows _ its ancient walls, and a promenade planted 
with elms encircles the remainder of the city. The river 
is here broad, deep, and rapid, and the wooden bridge b 
which it is crossed is of great length. In the twelft 
century the erection of a stone bridge of nineteen arches 
was commenced by St. Benezet, a shepherd-boy of 
eighteen, but he died before its completion. In 1699 
the violence of the stream carried away the greater part 
of this bridge, leaving only four arches standing. The 
origin of Avignon has been ascribed by some to the 
Greeks, who planted a colony at Marseilles, but it is cer- 
tain that the established themselves here at an 
early period of their dominion in Gaul. For seventy 
years Avignon was the residence of the popes, and this 
circumstance has contributed the most widely to its his- 
torical celebrity, and is of itself a remarkable event con- 
nected with the establishment of that singular supremacy 
which the popes have exercised for so many centuries. 
The causes which led to the Avignon “ Captivity,” as it 
is called, are worthy of a brief notice. 
The feeble successors of Charlemagne being unable to 
asp with = the roe ag had esta- 
over nearly every part of Euro especiall 
became a scene of distraction from tthe Tie of wag 





heavy hand to press upon the factions by which it was 
torn. Many cities assumed their independence and 
became little republics, and other parts of the country 
were parcelled out into small feudal states. The feudal 
princes often ravaged each other’s territories, and bloody 
disputes arose between one great city and another, 
During this period the kings of Germany, who styled 
themselves the successors of Charlemagne, still held the 
nominal sovereignty of the greater part of Italy, assuming 
the title of kings of Italy and emperors of the West ; and 
their claims added still further to the elements of strife. 
Rival candidates struggled for the Italian crown, and the 
republican cities and petty sovereigns engaged on one side 
or other as fear or interest directed their policy: the 
celebrated factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines had 
their origin in these contests for the Imperial crown. The 
power of the popes suffered materially in the course of 
these events. The emperor Henry III. deposed three 
popes in succession, and eventually the emperors and the 
popes became the chief contending parties, and Italy still 
continued their battle-field. Each had their allies, and 
for a considerable period the main political interests of 
the sovereigns of Europe were decided in Italy. 

In 1305, Philip le Bel, king of France, induced pope 
Clement V., who was a native of that country, to remove 
his court and residence to Avignon. Gibbon says that 
the popes were disgusted with the rebellious spirit of the 
Romans, and Philip doubtless conceived that it was a 
master-stroke of policy to concentrate the papal influence 
in his own dominions. The change, however, contributed 
materially to impair the influence of the Papal see, 
Mosheim states that during the absence of the pontiffs 
from Rome, “ the faction of the Ghibellines, their invete- 
rate enemies, rose to a greater height than ever; inso 
much that they not only invaded and ravaged St. Peter’s 
patrimony, but even attacked the papal authority by 
their writings. Even Rome itself was the grand source 
and fomenter of cabals, tumults, and civil wars, inso- 
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much that the laws and decrees sent thither from France 
were publicly treated with contempt by the common 

sople. The influence of this example was propagated 
from Italy through most parts of Europe, it being evident, 
from a vast number of incidents, that the Europeans in 
general did not pay near so much regard to the decrees 
and thunders of the Gallic popes as they did to those of 
Rome.” To make up for the loss of the pontifical reve- 
nues, it was necessary to adopt other means of replenish- 
ing the papal funds, and the sale of ‘benefices, indulgen- 
cies, and absolutions was carried to an extent which it 
was subsequently found difficult to repress when in 
calmer times such practices came to be loudly denounced 
as scandalous and injurious to religion. 

On the death of Clement V.,in 1314, John XXIL., 
also a Frenchman, was elected after a struggle between 
the French and Italian party, which lasted two years. 
Similar contests took place at several successive elections, 
until at leagth one pope was elected at Rome and another 
at Avignon. This unseemly proceeding is called the 
great Western schism, and those popes whose authority is 
not recognised by the Catholic church are termed anti- 
popes. Gregory XI. determined upon returning to his 
capital, but he died very shortly after reaching Rome. 
The conclave, who were met to elect his successor, were 
menaced with instant death unless they appointed an 
Italian ; and in their alarm they complied with the wishes 
of the people, but afterwards protesting against their first 
election, they elected a Frenchman ; Shut both assumed 
their right to the papal chair. Italy, Germany, and 
England acknowledged the pope of Rome; France and 
Spain recognised the authority of the pope of Avig- 
non. “ Each,” says Gibbon, “had his adherents, his 
doctors, his saints, and his miracles, but their mutual 
excommunications, which, at another time might have 
produced a battle of swords, only occasioned a war of 
pens.” The period of the Avignon captivity, as the 
Italians styled the seventy years’ absence of the popes 
from Rome, terminated with the death of Gregory XI. in 
1377, but the schism in the Western church was not put 
an end to until 1449, when Nicholas V. prevailed on 
Felix V., who had been elected by the Council of Basle 
in 1439, to abdicate in his favour. At the same time 
the sovereigns and states of Italy, as if actuated by the 
same desire for peace, forgot their differences for a time, 
and war ceased for several years. Soon afterwards the 
Papal States gradually assumed a more regular form, 
and the temporal power of the popes became firmly con- 
solidated. 

Pope Clement VI. purchased the city of Avignon, in 
1348, of Jane, countess of Provence and queen of Naples, 
and it continued to belong to the sovereign pontiffs until 
it was seized in 1791 by the French. In 1474 Sextus 
IV. raised the see from a bishopric to an archbishopric, 
and it still continues an archiepiscopal see. Under the 

pes Avignon wes governed nominally by a cardinal- 
egate, but as he was always non-resident, the duties of 
his office were executed by a vice-legate. The inha- 
bitants always retained their rights as natives of France, 
in being eligible to civil and ecclesiastical offices; but 
they were under various local courts, which were abo- 
lished when Avignon was made the capital of a French 
department. The kings of France at all times exercised 
jurisdiction over the Rhéne. 

The noise of the church bells during the residence of 
the popes occasioned Rabelais to give to Avignon the 
At one period it contained 
twenty religious houses for men, and fifteen for women, 
besides collegiate churches, served by a numerous body 
of ecclesiastics ; and so recently as 1762 the number of 
ecclesiastics in the city was estimated at 900. 

The cathedral was formerly of considerable magni- 
ficence, but it wants uniformity. The portal is supposed 
to have once formed a part of an ancient temple of Her- 
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cules. Here are the tombs of several popes. The church 


of the Cordeliers, the site of which was latély and per-' 


haps still is a fruit-garden, contained the tomb of Laura 
de Sade, Petrarch’s mistress ; and in the church of the 
Celestines there is the tomb of pope Clement VII., and 
that of St. Benezet, the architect of the old bridge over 
the Rhéne. An ivory crucifix, exquisitely carved, 
the workmanship of the sixteenth century, and regarded 
as one of the great curiosities of the city, is in the church 
de la Mis¢recorde. The palace of the popes, a large 
Gothic pile, is now converted into barracks. 

The silk-manufacture is the principal source of em- 
ployment at Avsznon, and the rearing of silk-worms is 
carried on extensively in the neighbouring district ; 
madder is also cultivated, and there are some iron-works 
in the city. The Rhdéne facilitates the transmission of 
commodities to Marseilles by way of Arles. The popu- 
lation of the commune, in 1836, was 31,786, having 
increased little more than one per cent. per annum since 
1831. 





SKETCHES OF THE COASTS FROM SINCAPORE 
TO PEKIN. ’ 


I.—From Sincavore ‘ro CamBoga. 
(From a Correspondent.) _ 

Ar a time when the affairs of China occupy so large a 
space in the public mind, it may not be useless to sketch 
a rapid outline of the scenery and nations that lie between 
the farthest British settlement in the Indian Ocean and 
the shores of that vast empire: We are the more tempted 
to undertake this task by considering that although many 
detached pieces of information are to be found scattered 
up and down the pages of voluminous works—systems 
of geography, voyages and travels, &c.—yet nowhere do 
we meet with a comprehensive view of the coasts and 
islands that fall under the navigator’s eye in crossing 
those seas. An elaborate and minute’ description it is 
not our intention to offer. We shall imagine we have 
performed our duty, if, in a few pages, we enable the 
reader to have distinct ideas present to his mind when he 
hears, as he now often will, of voyagings to and fro between 
Sincapore and Canton. 

Sailing then from the harbour of Sincapore, we st 
to thread our way through that intricate archipelago that 
clusters like a swarm of bees round the promontory of 
Malacca, and stretches westward as far as the shores of 
Sumatra. On all sides the entrances of narrow. straits 
and creeks appear, dividing, or seeming to divide, the 
green eminences and clumps of tall trees from each other. 
Tropical birds rise ever and anon from the branches, and 
wheel across from shore to shore like flakes of gold and 
purple driven before the wind; whilst here and there, 
doubling sume point or gam | above the yellow sand- 
banks, white sails are seen bending before the wind and 
moving cautiously along to ayoid the hidden rocks and 
bars that render navigation in these parts so dangerous. 
To the left, as you approach the narrow exit of the prin- 
cipal straits, the great river of Johore, or Batasahas, 
pours its waters into the sea, after having passed by the 
ancient capital of the same name, over which that king 
reigns from whom, by cession, we obtained our footing in 
Sincapore. Before, however, the British flag waved tri- 
umphant in these straits, the maritime Malays were 
the sole sovereigns of these channels, paying tribute, it is 
true, to the king of Johore, but otherwise leading a law- 
less life, watching about for what ships were cast away 
and plundering unscrupulously, or else exchanging the 
spoil of their hook and ene (for with both did they 
cure fish) for knives, tobacco, and other trifles. hey 
were said to be a rapacious and vindictive set, like all 


other Malays: their dress was a kind of jacket and a 


linen, petticoat, both for men and women. The 


wore their hair dishevelled over their shoulders; but the, 
| former shaved, retaining only a huge pair of 


. 
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A small linen rag served them in lieu of a turban, and a 


"knife and spear were their sole arms. 


This singular people dwelt in covered boats with their 
wives, children, dogs, cats, and hens. They were called 
by travellers both Salsettes and Salittas; and it is ex- 
tremely probable that it was they who degenerated into 
those ruthless pirates who but lately swarmed in all the 
neighbouring seas, scouring the coasts, seizing the ships, 
murdering, under the influence of opium, every passen- 
ger on board; and then, having rifled the treasure, aban- 
doning the vessel to be driven about like a floating char- 
nel-house at the mercy of the waves, until it either went 
to pieces, or served to tell the melancholy tale to future 
passengers. Every island and rock in these seas once 
formed a retreat for such Tuffias, to whom now happily 
has succeeded a more harmless race of fishermen and 
traders, although, at times, the dreadful mementoes above 
alluded to still shock and terrify our merchant ships. 

The tides in the Straits of Sincapore ate rapid and 
irregular, now pouring southward, now northward; some- 
times to the west, at others to the east; changing without 
apparent rule, and, by reason of their influence on the 
shifting sand-banks, rendering all knowledge of the 
soundings little to be depended upon. Nor are the mo- 
tions of the air less variable. In all tropical countries 
calms and storms alternate with extraordinary rapidity ; 
but on these shores nature seems to teem with exceptions 
to the general rules she has elsewhere laid down. Whilst 
the ship lies motionless on the sea, and the crew is lounging 
about in all the inactivity of a calm—whilst the treacherous 
element itself is smiling faintly like a slumbering infant, 
suddenly a storm pours invisibly through the air, unac- 
companied by clouds, and, ere a hand can be raised, tears 
the canvass to stripes, shivers the mast, sometimes 
sending the vessel to the bottom, and then passes 
on, leaving the agitated waters to subside over its victims. 
Such were the terrific accidents which gave rise to the 
opinions formerly prevalent among the Canton pilots, that 
in these streights the current of air was so violent, that 
it whirled a ship about with all its sails abroad. It is, 
however, between Malacca and Sincapore, and from thence 
to Pulo Timaon, that these sudden tempests and calms 
are most frequent. Cape Romania, which runs out and 
forms a kind of semicircle round Sincapore and the ad- 
‘acent islands, protects the straits in some sort. 

Doubling this cape, the ships bound for China take a 
north-easterly course, in order to avoid the multitudinous 
shoals and islands that choak up this part of the sea. One of 
these is called the White Rock, and has a legend connected 
With it concerning a Portuguese, who, imagining that he 
had passed it, exclaimed, that “ now God could not make 
him poor.” At that instant his ship, says the story, 
struck,and he went to the bottom. The largest of the 
islands on this coast are Aor and Timaon, both mentioned 
by Dampier. It was off the latter that Mendez Pinto 
was sailing in 1540, when, a little before day, he heard 
at two several times great lamentations at sea. Where- 
upon he and his ship-companions debated as to whether 
they should sail on their voyage or turn aside: curiosity 
anne and they remained until dawn, when the 

ments of a vessel appeared, upon which hung three 

twenty men, who, wrecked off Java, had been driven 
by wind and tide in a most miserable condition to this 
place. 

Pulo Timaon is inhabited by Malays, who go nearly 
naked, with their hair flowing loosely over their shoulders. 
They live in houses constructed entirely of reeds, and 
raised seven or eight feet from the ground on stout bam- 
boos, to them as well from the noxious vapours 
of the night, as from the wild beasts that prow] about, and 
against which their slender spears are but poor defences. 
A rough ladder admits them into the sereen of mats that 
surmounts this scaffolding, and here they pass their lives 
with their families, ranging by day the woods in quest of 
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the feebler inhabitants of the forest, or launching out 
their little canoés to obtain fish among the shoals, where 
they are most exposed to their aim (for the spear serves 
them on both elements). They dwell dispersed, and not in 
villages ; each constructs his hut where it pleases him, 
on the border of some bay or some rivulet that is coms 
modiously situated for his amphibious occupations. When 
ships make the island, they send their women up into 
the interior ; but generally give the crew an amicable re- 
ception, and furnish them with abundance of fruit and’ 
fish in exchange for a few European commodities. The 
aspect of the island is delightful, for it is from end to end 
clothed with a forest of trees of the. most varied nature, 
some rearing their lofty heads to a hundred feet above 
the soil which gave them birth. The inhabitants make 
no use of the wood, since they have abundance of bam- 
boos, which are much more easily fashioned. The atmo- 
sphere of this and the neighbouring islands is balmy in 
the extreme; and if partially cleared of wood, would be 
healthy and in all respects delightful. 

Sailing still northward, along the shores of the Gulden 
Chersonese, rising in lofty mountains and covered with 
waving woods, we come at length to the harbour of Pa- 
hang. The town itself lies twelve miles up the river, but 
although the sestuary is a mile broad, the sand banks are 
so numerous that ships of thirty tons can scarce work up. 
The bed of the river contains abundance of gold, for which 
the natives dive continually, and with such success that 
some years eight hundredweight have been exported. 

The banks of the Pahang rivers are planted with 
pepper-trees, indeed any amount of this valuable com- 
modity might be produced here. Three hundred tons 
have been sent to market, and, were there a demand, 
more than five thousand could be raised in five years. 

The next town on the coast is Trangano, or Tin 
ram, seated on a river in the midst of low hills, clothed 
with a multitude of evergreen trees,—the lemon, the 
orange, the mangostan,—whilst the valleys are covered 
with grain, all kinds of pulse, and sugar-canes. Pepper 
also is raised here; but all the winter the port is rendered 
inaccessible by a great sea which tumbles into it, driven 
by the north-east monsoons. 

Passing onwards by the group of islands called Re- 
dang, rendered infamous by the Malay pirates who were 
wont to resort thither, we at length come to Cape Patane, 
running northward and forming a great bay, at the bottom 
of which is situated a town, of the same nate as the Cape. 
It was formerly the capital of a powerful kingdom, ex- 
tending to the borders of Johore. In the height of its 
glory it was said to be able to bring into the field a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand men. The inhabitants are a 
lazy and licentious set, but at the same time arrant water- 
drinkers, wine and liquors being their aversion. The ait 
is excessively hot, but not unwholesome, and the country, 
new called Tringany, is fruitful in the extreme. 

Leaving the Gulf of Siam to the left, and avoiding the rock 
of Pulo Lozin, which is eurrounded for about two leagues 
with an oozy bed, nearly two hundred miles clear sailing 
brings us in sight of Pulo Oby, which first presents one 
round hill, but on a nearer approach you discover a 
shouldér of land which stretches out from the peak, and 
rises, as the sailors phrase it, in hummocks. Trending 
still north-westward, we have, on the one hand, the coast 
of Camboja, and on the other the islands of Condore (in 
Chinese Kwan-hiu) about fifteen leagues from the shore. 


The principal island, from which the others take their . 


name, is in form like a crescent, and is twelve miles lon 

and three broad. It has a long edge of peaked hills, al 
well wooded. Here the mango, the cabbage pechu, the 
coco, a species of bastard nutmeg, without taste or smell, 
and the vine gtow wild. To these the French have added 
water-melons, potatoes, gourds, plantains, oranges, shad- 
docks, pomegranates, rice, and black beans for the use of 
navigators, this island being much frequented by ships 
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bound to and from Japan, €hina, the Philippines, Ton- 
quin, and Cochin-China. The thickets afford, retreats 
for the wild hog, the iguana, the poisonous gecko and 
other lizards; buffaloes pasture in the meadows, whilst 
inonkeys and two species of squirrels, one of a beautiful 
shining black, and the other, of the kind called flying, 
striped brown and white, together with parrots, paro- 
quets, turtle-doves, pigeons, wild cocks and hens, inhabit 
the trees. A curious species of sloth is likewise 4 native 
of this island, one of which, being carried on board a ship 
that touched there, brought forth on board, and then very 
leisurely crawled up the rigging, dragging the young one 
behind. For ten months in the year many fresh-water 
brooks run into the sea, at the mouths of which and 
along the shore the fishermen find mussels, limpets, 
aud turtles. From the fat of the turtle the inhabitants 
draw some oil, which they export to Cochin-China, to- 
gether with the juice of a large tree, probably the damma, 
which they boil into excellent tar, and even into hard 
itch. 

f The natives themselves are from Cochin-China, mean 
in. stature, but well shaped, dark in complexion, with 
black straight~ hair, eyes small and of the same colour, 
high noses, small mouths, thin lips, and extremely white 
teeth. They are poor, but very civil and sociable. They 
worship the elephant and the horse, together with other 
images of birds and fish. On the whole they are an 
amiable and inoffensive people. 

On this island it was that the director of the East 
India Company at Chusan attempted to form a set- 
tlement, when he was compelled to abandon his factory 
on the coast of China. But for his own ill-conduct he 
might have succeeded, for in the second year of the eigh- 


‘teenth century, having engaged a number of Malays to 


act as soldiers for three years, he refused to give them 
their liberty at the end of that term, whereupon they rose 
in the night, massacred him and most of his crew (some 
few making off in a boat), and then escaped to Macassar, 
whence they had been brought. No European has since 
resided in this island, and accordingly the natives have 
not yet become accustomed to strangers. Probably also 
they have received some unfair treatment at the hands of 
the sailors who touch at this island, since, when Lord 
Macartuey’s squadron anchored in the spacious bay on 
the eastern coast, the inhabitants of a small village built 
close to a sandy beach at first affected to receive them 
without suspicion, but abandoned their dwellings in the 
night, leaving a petition praying the powerful strangers 
not to destroy what they left behind. 

Camboja is a low woody country, like Tonquin. The 
land is prodigiously fertile, yielding almost everything, 
both animal, vegetable, and mineral, that is found in all 
these latitudes. Among other commodities, ivory and gold, 
sandal-wood, sapan-wood, aloes wood, sticklac, dragon’s 
blood, rice, and gamboge, together with oranges, citrons, 
mangoes, and coco. Deer abound in the forests, horned 
cattle in the plains, whilst hogs, wild and tame, goats, 
hares, cranes, and all kinds of poultry, contribute to render 
provisions abundant and cheap. This country is little 
frequented by the English, but the Portuguese once 
carried on an extensive trade with the inhabitants, bring- 
ing from thence, besides the articles we have mentioned, 
benzoin, brass vessels, and bars of Chinese iron. The 
city of Kiang-kong, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, carries on a great trade in mats with Sincapore. 

The river of Camboja is said to run many hundred 
miles up the country, and to flow out of a great lake, as 
do most of the rivers in that kingdom. On this point, 
however, we are compelled to rely entirely on the reports 
of the natives, no European traveller having penetrated 
more than a few miles up the stream. The capital is 
placed by some at ninety, by others at two hundred miles 
inland. It consists of but one street, running along the 
brow of a hill, to preserve it from the inundations which 
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rise annually, as in Egypt. Indeed all these countries are 
subject to the same apparent inconvenience. The Siamese 
river Meinam, which is said to be connected with that of 
Camboja by natural channels, annually overflows, for 
which reason the houses are built in the same manner as 
those of Pulo Timaon. The floods rise so high that 
the inhabitants are said to go forth in boats from their 
windows to gather the rice that floats upon the waters, 
It will be seen that Cochin-China is also subject to these 
overflowings, which seem to be a wise provision of nature 
for watering the earth and clearing the land of insects 
and all those other noxious animals that abound in low 
and swampy countries. The capital is near the site of the 
metropolis of the ancient Thing, and it has been said that 
extensive marble ruins have been discovered to the north- 
west of the modern city, This ancient nation is reported 
to have traded with Barygaza, the modern Baroach, in the. 
west of Hindustan, in wool, thread, and othonium sericum, 
which were carried by men. Two Arabian travellers, 
who visited the kingdom of Camboja in the ninth 
century, report that the finest muslins in the world 
were manufactured there, and that the people wore 
garments woven sc fine that they might be drawn through 
a moderate ring. The same travellers mention the rhinos 
ceros (unicorn), and the country is known to abound with 
elephants, whom the Indian Portuguese shoot with 
poisoned bullets, together with buffaloes, which are 
killed in the same manner, for the sake of their tongues, 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE CULTIVATION AND QUALITIES OF 
GINGER. 

Tue ginger plant, Amomum Zingiber, is a native of 
India, growing wild on the Malabar coast, in Bengal, 
and in Ceylon. It also grows naturally as well as in a 
cultivated state at Gingi, in China, and hence in all pro- 
bability is derived its common name. It is cultivated in 
most of the tropical regions of Asia and America, espe- 
cially in the West India Islands; and Jamaica ginger is 
considered to be greatly superior in quality to that obtained 
from the East. 

The Dutch seem to have been the first to introduce 
ginger into England; for Gerard states that in 1566, 
“ an honest and expert apothecarie, William Dries,” sent 
him an account of the oe aay plant. * To satisfy 
my desire,” says Gerard, “ he sent me from Antwerp to 
London the picture of ginger, because I was not ignorant 
that there had been oft ginger roots brought green, new, 
and full of juice, from the Indies to Antwerp; and 
further, that the same had budded and growne in the 
same Dries’s garden.” At a later period he writes: 
“ Ginger is most impatient of these our northern regions, 
as myself have found by proofe; for that there have 
been brought unto me at several times, sundry plants - 
thereof, fresh, greene, and full of juice, as well from the 
West Indies as from Barbarie and other places, which 
have sprouted and budded forth greene leaves in my 
garden in the heate of somer ; but as soone as it hath bin 
but touched with the first sharp blast of winter, it hath 
presently perished both blade and roote.”” 

The root of the ginger plant is biennial; while the 
herbaceous part of the plant is annual and withers away 
‘tn the month of Revenben: The creeping and tuberous 
root increases under ground, and sends up many green 
stalks. These stalks are generally three or four feet 
high, and are enveloped by the smooth sheaths of the 
leaves; they terminate in oblong scaly spikes, having 
a single blue and white flower arising from each scale. 

In a rich cool soil the plant grows very luxuriantly, 
The land is prepared by hoeing and trenching ; and in 
March or April the ginger is planted,—the smaller pieces 
of the root being selected for the purpose. The cultivar 
tion requires little skill or care, but is carried on with as 








much ease as the propagation of potatoes in England. 
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The plant attains its full height, and flowers in August 
or ber ; fading at the close of the year. In the 
month of January or February, when the stalks have 
entirely withered, the roots are fit to be taken up; they 
are then picked, cleansed, and prepared for sale. The 
ginger of commerce is distingui as black and white 
ginger, the difference in which wholly arises from the 
methods employed in curing them. Black ginger is 
scalded in boiling water, and then repeatedly exposed to 
the sun till it is sufficiently dried. That this scalding may 
be effected without loss of time, a large cauldron is fixed 
in some convenient part of the field, and water kept con- 
stantly boiling. The picked ginger is divided into small 
parcels, laid in baskets, and immersed in the water for 
the space of ten minutes or a quarter of an hour; from 
whence they are removed to the platform where the gin- 
ger is to be dried. When the water in the cauldron be- 
comes much impregnated with the juice of the root, a 
fresh supply is brought, and the process goes on as be- 
fore. It has been suggested that this scalding of the 
root is done in order to destroy the life, and thus to expe- 
dite the drying of it for sale. 

That which is intended for white ginger is never 
scalded, but ‘each root is picked, scraped, and washed 
separately, thereby improving the appearance without 
adding much to the real value. It is frequently washed 
in whiting and water, or bleached with chloride of lime: 
the white-washing, as it is termed, is for the preservation 
of the root from the attacks of insects, as well as to in- 
crease its whiteness. White ginger, from being made 
more agreeable to the eye, commands a higher price in 
the market than black. 

When the ginger is to be preserved in sugar, the 
young roots are taken up while they are green and juicy, 
and when the stems rise to only five or. six inches in 
height. They are first scalded till they are tender, and 
then placed in cold water, where they are peeled and 
scraped and allowed to remain a day or two, the water 
being frequently changed during that time. They are 
then placed in unglazed jars, and a thin syrup poured 
over them; in two or three days more this syrup is 
removed and a richer quality put in ; sometimes this also 
gives place te a third and even a fourth. These syrups 
are not wasted, for with the addition of a few other in- 
gredients, and when diluted with water, they are fer- 
mented into a pleasant liquor, called in Jamaica “ cool- 
drink.” 

Ginger is allowed to be an excellent carminative.* It 
is less liable to heat the constitution than might be su 

from its warm and pungent taste. It excites the 
vessels to brisker action, and is said to strengthen the 
memory and the sight ; but of this we more than doubt. 
The dried roots are sometimes pounded and used with 
boiled milk to make ginger-tea ; a tea-spoonful or two, 
according to taste, in a pint of milk sweetened with sugar, 
forms a beverage which, drunk morning and evening, is 
said to remove a number of nervous and dyspeptic 


root of the ginger-plant is eaten fresh and green 
in ‘India and China, by way of salad; being chopped 
small and mixed with herbs. Many of our receipt-books 
give directions for making ginger-bread, ginger-beer, 
ginger-wine, &c.; the former, when properly prepared, 
is both eeable and wholesome; and the two latter 
make nt drinks for the warm season of the year. 
Candied and preserved ginger are chiefly used as sweet- 
meats has form, however, excellent stomachics, and are 
often beneficial to persons of cold and phlegmatic 
constitutions. Ginger is a valuable adjunct to several 
other remedies; a small quantity of it may be added with 
advantage to doses of senna, jalap, &c.; and united with 
thubarb it forms a good stomachic pill. The root is 


* The term carminative is applied to such medicines as act 
promptly in allaying pain and flatulency of the stomach and bowels. 
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sometimes chewed for the relief of toothache. Besides 
the forms which we have already mentioned in which 
ginger is sold, there are lozenges, rls, tablets, syrup, 
tincture, and essence of ginger. It is also largely em- 
ployed in pickling and in other branches of the calinaey 
art 


In the choice of ginger, large, fleshy, and plump pieces 
are to be preferred; heavy, free from moisture, nearly 
inodorous, and not worm-eaten. When cut, it should 

rove rather mealy, and of a pale buff tint, quite free 

m any musty smell. It is rather apt to become damp, 
and when kept in a cask will grow mouldy: a dry place 
and exposure to the air are therefore necessary for its 
preservation. In the form of a powder, it is often adul- 
terated with bean-meal and boxwood sawdust; and in 
order to supply the deficiency which would be discovered 
in its pungent quality, a little capsicum is added. Gin- 
ger gives ite flavour to water, to alcohol, and to ether; 
hot water obtains from it a considerable portion of matter 
resembling starch. By simple distillation, a limpid 
reddish oil is obtained from the root. 





Bad Translations.—It was no bad remark of a celebrated 
French lady (Madame de la Fayette), that a bad translator 
was like an ignorant footman, whose peendoring messages 
disgraced his master by the awkwardness of the delivery, 
and frequently turned compliment into abuse, and politeness 
into rusticity—Goldsmith. 


Influence of Towns.—The influence that the growth of a 
large town has upon agriculture is great and striking. “In 


the neighbourhood,” says Dr. Paley, “ of trading towns, and. 


in those districts which carry on a communication with the 
markets of trading towns, the husbandmen are busy and 
skilful, the peasantry laborious ; the land is managed to the 
best advantage, and double the quantity of corn or herbage 
(articles which are ultimately converted into human provi- 
sion) raised from it, of what the same svil yields in remoter 
and more neglected parts of the country. Wherever a 
thriving manufactory finds means to establish itself, a new 
vegetation springs up around it. I believe it is true that 
agriculture never arrives at any considerable, much less at 
its highest, degree of perfection. when it is not connected 
with trade; that is, when the demand for the produce is not 
increased by the ,consumption of trading cities.”—Moral 
Philosophy, book vi., cap. 11. 


Sanatorium in the Metropolis.—An institution has been 
projected to provide, for those of the upper and middle 
classes who may require it, the amplest means for restora- 
tion or alleviation in sickness, including not only the best 
medical and other attendance, but baths, suites of rooms 
kept at a uniform temperature, and other appliances beyond 
the reach even of the comparatively opulent in private 
dwelling-houses. The advantages of such an institution to 
professional and commercial men, and all whose avocations 
lead them to live chiefly in chambers or lodgings, are very 
obvious. It appears that they are capable of being realised 
at a very reasonable rate. By this institution, it is probable 
that many valuable lives may be prolonged, and much suf 
fering avoided. Several meetings on the subject have been 
held, at which it was stated that the establishment could be 
put into operation, with about a hundred beds, at an ex- 
pense of about 3000/. The estimated expense to each 
patient, it is reckoned, will never exceed two guineas per 
week. Subscriptions to a considerable amount have been 
already obtained, and the project is likely to be effectual. 
This is indeed only an extension of the plan of Medical 
Clubs, which have been adopted im many parts of the country 
by the labouring classes. ~ 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful K nowledye is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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